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HUGO REID AND HIS INDIAN WIFE 

BY LAURA EVERTSON KING, 
(Read March 7, 1898.) 

In Thompson & West's History of Los Angeles County we find the 
following short sketch of Mr. Reid: 

"Hugo Reid, a native of Scotland, came to Los Angeles in 1834, 
and was a merchant there in company with Wm. Keith and Jacob 
P. Leese. He had formerly resided in New Mexico, and disappoint- 
ment in a love affair while there is supposed to have soured him 
He is said to have been very eccentric, and finally retired to San 
Gabriel, where he married an Indian woman, and .I'ivoted himself 
to the study of the aborigines. He has left to posterity some very 
valuable essays on the language, history, customs, and legends of 
the Cahuilla Indians, which we have made use of in preparing our 
chapter on "The Aborigines." He at one time owned the Santa 
Anita Ranch, and also a large part of the property subsequently 
acquired by Mr. B. D. Wilson, and now held by that gentleman's 
widow, and by his son-in-law, J. de Barth Shorb, Esq. Mr. Reid died 
at Los Angeles, December 12, 1852." 

There are some corrections to be made in the foregoing sketch 
of his life. If my memory does not play me false, he was not eccen- 
tidc, unless his marriage with an Indian woman could have been 
considered an eccentricity. He might have "gone farther and 
fared worse," as she was a noble woman in many respects, but be- 
ing an Indian, her noblest characteristics were left to be discov- 
ered by those who loved her and who knew her best. It was 
through her that he acquired his wealth, and through her he was 
enabled to write his essays on the life and customs of the Indians 
of the San Gabriel Valley. His wife, "DoSa Victoria," as everyone 
knew her, owned the Santa Anita Rancho; also the property now 
known as Lake Vineyards, bought by Mr. B. D. Wilson. My recol- 
lection of Mr. Hugo Reid is that he was a quiet, unassuming gentle- 
man of literary tastes. 

It was in the old garret of his house that I saw my first Eng- 
lish periodicals. Seated on the floor, with London Punches strewn 
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around the great, rough-hewn beams overhead, strung with ropes 
of "Piiiones" and "Coras" filled with dried fruit, I whiled away the 
long spring afternoon, regardless of the outside world until aroused 
from my books by Dona Victoria calling me to come down from 
among the spiders and sup with her. Descending I would find her 
seated on the ground just outside the corridor of the house, direct- 
ing her Indian servant to make "tortillas." Seated before a small 
fire, dressed in a costly gown of black satin, with an embroidered 
shawl of crepe around her shapely shoulders, daintily taking the 
broiled beef in her fingers, she would give me a lesson in Indian 
etiquette. Not all the dainty dishes of a king's banquet could 
equal the unforgotten flavor of that simple supper. While eating 
she would tell me stories, and give me rules for social life, the prin- 
ciples of which might well be engrafted among the rules of social 
life today. 

Losing her only daughter a year before, and I coming upon the 
scene after her death, the first white child in her world, doubly en- 
deared me to her. Generous to a fault, she would have loaded me 
with her daughter's jewelry, and if I did not come to visit her ev- 
ery day she would send her servant to see what kept me from her. 

Then Mr. Eeid educated their son and daughter in English, 
Spanish and French. She considered it time thrown away. With 
mind like a child and manners like a queen, she deemed it a waste 
of life to learn from books what she had already learned from na- 
ture. She always said that her possessions were more than her hus- 
band's, and she knew nothing about letters. That study had killed 
her daughter, she was firmly convinced, and so I was never allowed 
to remain in peace among the books. Mr. Eeid made frequent vis- 
its to far-away countries, sometimes to China and the Sandwich 
Islands, bringing home fine and beautiful things, strings of pearls, 
diamonds, silks, embroidered shawls and sweets from foreign 
places. His literarj' tastes were seen in the quantity and quality 
of his books, and you have all read his papers on the Indians in the 
Los Angeles Star. I have played many times in my childhood days 
on the soap works described by him, and gathered many bunches 
of grapes from the vineyards around the Mission San Gabriel. Mr. 
Eeid built his house of adobe, with walls four feet thick and clap- 
boards hauled from San Bernardino covered the roof. But DoCa 
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Victoria never climbed the stairs, dread of earthquakes always 
kept her on the ground floor. Two things she held in dread — 
horses and a carriage, and an earthquake. A "carta" was safe, and 
oxen never ran away, was a firm conviction with her. In one in- 
stance she was correct, in 1855 her house was ruined by an earth- 
quake. And on a bright spring day, as we were crawling along 
over the road to Los Angeles in her "carreta" her "bueys," (oxen) 
feeling spring in the air, put springs to their heels, and gamboled 
indiscreetly and indiscriminately over the undulating plains to the 
disquiet and disgust of the naked Indian driver, who was left far in 
the rear. Thus she lived to see one of her convictions, as well as 
the rest of us upset. Mr. Reid's fine library was scattered after 
his death, the greater portion came into the possession of J. Lan- 
caster Brent. The guardian he had selected for his wife proved 
dishonest and she was robbed of her fortune, even her personal 
ornaments were taken from her. I saw her for the last time in 
1863, when attended by one faithful servant she came to see her 
"Lalita" (as she always called me.) Instead of her satins and silk 
she wore a dress of common print, and a quilt covered her shoul- 
ders in place of her crepe shawl. But she was the same grand, 
proud, cheerful woman. She would accept no favors, only wanted 
to see and embrace me once more. I never saw her again. She 
fell a victim of that dreaded disease, smallpox. And so passed from 
my life one upon whom could be written pages of praise for the 
grandest and most self-sacrificing life I ever knew. 



